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addressed the ladies. It was only when the conversa-
tion turned on politics that the eloquence with which
he poured forth a copious store of just and brilliant
ideas fascinated his audience, and made them forget
all superficial absurdities. Yet much that appeared
absurd and exaggerated in the dress and manner of the
future orator may have been well suited to the part he
was about to play before the mob of Provence, the
crowded benches and the noisy galleries of the
Assembly. The refined and quiet elegance, the un-
impassioned politeness and delicate irony which char-
acterised the well-bred gentleman of that generation,
were singularly unsuited to the stormy political life
of a people intoxicated with newly won liberty and the
unwonted excitement of public deliberation. Mirabeau's
loud dress and emphatic manners, not less than his great
bulk and marked features, were as much in place when
his voice rose in deep and deliberate thunder above the
clamour of a disorderly debate, as they appeared out of
place at a Versailles supper-table.

Although the Marquis had been reconciled to his son,
he refused to give him, by conveying to him one of his
Provencal estates, an indisputable place among the
nobility of that province, who claimed to admit to their
body only the actual tenants of fiefs. Yet Mirabeau's
position had never been better than when he left Paris
for his electoral campaign. Old scandals had been in
great measure forgotten. He had not only gathered
round him a few friends whose talents and knowledge
he could use as his own; he had also become influential
among the men who, whether lawyers like Duport and
Fr6teau de St. Just, journalists like Brissot, or restless